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TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 
LETTER XXIII. 


Dorchester Goal, October 23, 1824, 


sixth year of my imprisonment and 
CurRisTIAN ArnEtst, of your disgrace. 


[ WILL not leave you a God to pray to: with me, you shall 
be an Atheist! 

** All flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof is asthe flower 
of the field: the grass withereth, the flower fadeth—surely 
the people is grass.” This is one of the Atheistical truihs 
of the Bible. Man has no more of spirituality or immortal- 
ity than a blade of grass. He exists but to become food 
for blades of grass or some other variety of matter. ‘The 
Vicar’s Cow, which I have often seen grazing in Asbburton 
Church Yard was a chemical apparatus for converting the 
dead human bodies into milk, cream, cheese, beef, leather, &c. 
Thus, the Vicar not only lives upon us whilst living; but, 
through the medium of his cow or horse, claims the exclusive 
right of devouring the last morsel that remains of us after we 
are dead! He is the God that spiritualizes our bodies, and con- 
ducts us to resurrection and immortality, through the agency 
of his horse and cow! Our passage to heaven seems to 
be through a whirlwind created by an explosion of hydro- 
gen, either from the body of the horse, the cow, or the Vicar! 
Our rotting bodies interred come up as grass; if we are bu- 
ried in a Church Yard, the Vicar’s horse and cow eat the 
grass; the Vicar drinks the milk, and eats the cream and 
the cheese of the cow; so that our road to heaven is quite 
clear, and I presume, that the portion of the virtuous is to 
pass through the bodies of the cow and the Vicar, and the 
portion of the wicked to pass through the body of the 
horse*! The transmigration of Pythagoras was not an idle 


* Is this the purgatory of the Roman Catholics, where the Priest can 
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theory; though ignorant followers have in some measure 
corrupted it, until with the aid of Plato, that horrid system 
called Christianity was produced. 

_Ina note on the words: ‘“ All flesh is grass,’ you say: 
‘‘ The object perhaps here is to contrast the vanity and im- 
becility of every thing temporal of man and all worldly 
pursuits, with the stability and certainty of what is spiri- 
tual.” The modesty of your perhaps forbids contradiction ; 
but you must be taught, that there is no stability in nature: 
all matter is in motion, and the more it be spiritualized or 
gasified, the more rapid and varied its motions become. 
You are wrong at all points, Bailey, except the one of hav- 
ing a good salary for the bad administration of bad law. 

In a note, at page 174, we are told, that ‘* Christianity 
does not sanction retaliation; on the contrary, it inculcates 
forgiveness of injuries as an essential duty, and treats the right 
to avenge as the peculiar privilege of God.” This sort of 
Christianity has not existence, nor had it ever, beyond a few 
eccentric and senseless fanatics. Look at yourown govern- 
ment! A fanatic of the name of George Hale has printed 
some religious tracts, showing the soldiers that Christianity 
forbids them to war, to fight, or to return evil for evil. 
What is the consequence? He is treated as a blasphemer of 
a Christian Government, for enforcing the abstracted precepts 
of what he calls Christianity! In Dorchester and in other 
Gaols are individuals under long imprisonments for having 
published that the Christianity in practice is false and inju- 
rious to the interests of mankind: in Maidstone Gaol George 
Hale has been confined a month and liberated without in- 
dictment! for publishing an extract from the preceptive part 
of Christianity! In this view of the case the Vicar of Cerne 
ought to be my fellow prisoner ; for he has been distributing 
George Hale’s tracts about Cerne; one of which was sent to 
me about six or seven months ago. So, Christian Atheist, 
you see that Christianity is a very variable thing, in the 
minds of different men; and were not the very sound vicious 
to my senses, | could make it appear plain, that I have act- 
ed upon every moral precept that Christianity has taught, 
and that, for this reason only, have I been so robbed, and 
and so imprisoned, and so ill used in prison, by you and 
others of your Christian stamp. Your God and your 
Christianity are blasphemeable with yourselves, when they 


accommodate our surviving friends, or us, if we pay by legacies, with a 
speedy passage through ? 
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oppose your private interests, as robbers of a heavily taxed 
and enslaved people. 

On the same page we have another note on a branch of 
the same subject, which is both interesting and applicable, 
between you and me for‘a word of comment. You tell us, 
that which the whole experience of mankind contradicts ; that 
“to follow good, is the surest way to avoid persecution ; bat 
even if the good are persecuted, they have this for their com- 
fort, their persecutors are not ‘ of God,’ and have not God’s 
sanction.” Now, I take apon me to say, that really bad men 
were never persecuted, and that persecution has only exist- 
ed with, and can only apply to, men comparitively better 
than their persecutors. Bad men, like you, have consciences 
which they can shape to please all the powers that rule over 
them, and thus are always free from persecution. They 
are the upright, the brave, the virtuous, and the conscien- 
tious, only who bring down the persecutions of the ill- 
disposed in power upon their heads. In your own phrase, 
then, I ask, are the persecutions, or that share of my perse- 
cutions, which I have received from your hands “ of and 
under the sanction of your God?” Oh! how delighted I feel 
that mine enemy has written a book! [ have tried and sighed 
in vain to find something written and printed and publish- 
ed in the way of doctrine, by that other enemy of mine, that 
arch hypocrite, that smiling, smooth-faced, soft-tongued 
villain, as Shakespeare would have painted such a charac- 
ter*, the Archdeacon of Dorset—Doctor England. 

The * gates of hell,” that were not to prevail against this 
absurd and fabulous system called Christianity, you tell us, 
were, “the councils and powersof darkness ;” it being “ usual 
to keep armouries and hold councils over the gates of cities.” 
This is but a shuffle of the original meaning. The writer of 
Matthew’s Gospel believed in the fable of Hell, and that it 
had gates as an entrance, as heaven has a door. ‘The true 
meaning of the figure was, and still is, that all the powers of 
hell should not prevail against the Church of Christ. The 
alleged powers of hell, we have found out to be a fiction and 
powerless; but not so with the printing press, not so with 
science: it is as clear as the noon day sun in an unclouded at- 
mosphere, that Christianity cannot be longer maintained 
against even the published knowledge of this age. The 
sensible and the honest throughout Europe scout the system, 


* The Psalmist has it, Psalm lv. ver. 22, Prayer Book edition: ‘ The 
words of his mouth were softer than butter, having war in his heart: his 
words were smovther than oil, and yet they be very swords.” 
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as an insult to their understanding. If it cannot be main- 
tained against every opponent, it cannet be maintained b 
facts and arguments against any: and if it could have been 
so maintained, the Christians in power would have so far 
felt it, as to scorn the use of any weapons, but those facts 
and arguments, against their opponents. What is now the 
case? Against opposition, no attempt is made to support it 
by arguments and an exhibition of facts; but every where 
we, the Anti-Christians, suffer persecution in persons and 
property, because we have the facts and arguments on our 
side; and they, the Christians, on theirs, the brute force of 
numbers, established system, and government. So that there 
is, evidently, here, something more powerful than the ** gales 
of hetl,” or the ** councils and powers of darkness,” in par- 
liament assembled over those gates. 

In consequence of the next subject being a very long one, 
and best suited by a separate letter, | must break off here 
and make this a very short one. Itisto be a critique on the 
‘Sermon on the Mount,” which you eulogize most bombas- 
tically and most unworthy. I had worked a large portion 
of it into this letter; but I see, that it has importance enough 
to constitute a single and separate letter, and so I have re- 
arranged to break here and to begin anew. 

I began this letter, by calling youa Christian Atheist, and, 
as many will suppose a contradiction to exist in the term, I 
will explain it away. 

When Christianity came into existence, there existed a wor- 
ship of a multitude of Gods, or personifications of all those 
influences, to which mankind then felt themselves subject. 
In the elegance of the temples aad statutes dedicated to, and 
descriptive of, those personified influences, and in many of 
the forms and ceremonies of worship, we find much to ad- 
mire. ‘There was alike a richness of character, and a rich- 
ness of thought, though erroneous, which commands our 
admiration; and which has commanded the admiration of 
all Christiaus, who had the sensibility to admire any thing 
of a superior cast. With a few exceptions, the whole of 
this mass of worship was, to obtain present pleasures and to 
expel present pains: mankind had not then been ridiculoasly 
spiritualized with a notion of a future life of immortality. 
When Christianity came, or after it had gained a footing, it 
acknowledged no God but that most contemptible of all the 
Gods—Jehovah, the God of the Jews. After a time, it 
deified its professed founder, and with him, that influence, 
which, in a general term, we may stile mental influence, or 
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the Holy Spirit, Holy Ghost, or by whatever other name it 
may becalled. This tripled deification being found a breach 
upon the Jewish doctrine of one God only, the ridiculous 
dogma of the Trinity in Unity was set up, which more than 
any thing else has burlesqued all theology, and outraged the 
rational faculties of mankind. 

The high-minded Pagans seeing such a sect, or such a mul- 
titude of sects, with an indescribable God and Gods, spring- 
ing up; finding themselves alike insulted and outraged in 
their very temples and long established systems of worship, 
by this set of mad fanatics, such as had never before been 
seen among mankind; very justly stiled them CHRISTIAN 
ATHEISTS, blasphemous and profane and execrable wretches, 
who insulted alike the Gods and every thing that was vene- 
rable among mankind as then existing. My attack upon 
your idolatry is decency forbearance and moderation itself, 
in comparison with the foul attacks of the first Christians 
upon the more rational worship of their neighbours. The 
early Christians ridiculed and outraged even the toleration 
and magnanimity of the Pagans, and madly challenged 
pains and penalties, when none were desirous of inflicting 
them! 

But my more particular reason for calling you a Christian 
Atheist is, that you cannot prove any thing about those 
Gods of which you scribble and prattle. Knowing, that I 
am an Atheist towards all the Gods that man has invented, 
created, or altered, | know also, that you, in the absence of 
all proof, all possibility, to the contrary, are an Atheist of 
the same kind; but, as you pique yourself upon being a 
Christian, there seems no objection to your being called a 
CHRISTIAN ATHEIST by 

RICHARD CARLILE. 








TU MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





SIR, London, August 31, 1824, 
Ix your notes to Mr. Penny’s proposition of an equal division of 
land, in the Republican, of the 22d inst., you have shewn the folly 
of such proposals, and in doing this you have done some service ; 
there is a notion among men that all their wants arise from the 
unequal division of land, and this blinds them to the other causes 
of their degradation. It would be a great step gained if this no- 
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tion could be put an end to. 
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The modes of accumulating, as well 


as of holding of land, are not on the best possible footing, nor 
can they be until the body of the people become much wiser 
than they now are. But equal divisions of land under any system 
would, if it could be maintained for any considerable period, con- 
vert the whole of the population into a nation of ignorant savages. 

- Mr. Harrison Wilkinson’s project is crude and would be unjust if 
adopted, you will find this fully explained in Mr. Mills’s Elements 
of Political Economy—chap. iv. second edition. In as muchas such 
atax as Mr. W. proposes would be partial it has nothing to recom- 
mend it above other taxes. But you add this, if'atax per acre were 
put upon the land—you ‘ cannot conceive the possibility of a re- 


dundant population.” 


I on the contrary cannot see how such a 


tax has any thing to do with the question of redundant population. 
For suppose the very best arrangements that you can imagine, to 
be in existence, and that by these arrangements you can maintain 
two persons to an acre and you breed four, will not that be a 
redundant population? Oh, but say you, let us stop complaining 
until that is the case, we need not concern ourselves about what 
may happen a hundred or a thousand years hence, and thus you 
blind your understanding, and grope about in the dark condemn- 
ing those who see the light. You add ‘‘ those who say redundant po- 
pulation do not say there is more than the produce of the earth 


will support. 
idea aside.” 


The acknowledged abundance of food sets that 
I reply that you have begged the question, and made 


a very great mistake. Those who say redundant population, say, 
that in this country there is no abundance of food, it is use- 
less talking of the “‘earth” because those who are in this country 
and are poor must remain here, there is no other earth for them. 
The means of emigration to an extent to be felt among 20,000,000 
of people do not exist, this then is their earth. 

Let, us now look atthe abundance of food; alarge proportion of 
the Irish people feed upon potatoes, alarge proportion of the En- 
glish people are not much better fed, yet all that is produced is eaten. 
So far then from an abundance of food, there is not enough. Millions 
of people are ill fed, yet all that is produced is eaten. Millions of peo- 
ple could eat as much again as they do eat, if they could get it to eat, 


yet all is eaten, where then is the abundance. 
there is no abundance. 


I reply no where, 
But the not having as much to eat as 


each person would like to eat, or ought to eat to keep them in 
health end vigour is only part of the evil of want of the abundance 
which, you say, land others admit, but which I say we deny. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people linger on until the privatiuns they 


endure brings on disease and they die. 


Millions of children die 


from the same causes, actually from the want of abundance, and 
it is this misery which ‘‘ they who say redundant population, would 


prevent, y not bringing into existence those who necessarily pro- 


duce it an 





suffer from it. Aye, says.on objector but. the reason is, 
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you do not let the people consume, “ you must enable them to con- 
sume.” To this I reply you might just as well enable them to fly, 
it would be as reasonable to attempt the one thing as the other, 
and the one would as easily be accomplished as the other, ex- . 
cept so far as. consuming in the first instance goes. Well, they 
shall be made consumers. You who have corn and cattle let 
all come and consume; is it not clear that all or nearly all 
would soon be consumed, and that the whole community would 
be in a state of starvation, all would be alike, in misery; and 
death would speedily thin the population. Aye, again says 
the objecter, but then you could produce a great deal more. I 
say no not if they eat up the seed, and the cattle—we shall want 
the means of producing. But let us look at this producing in 
another point of view. A man makes corn and cattle as he makes 
houses. and clothes, for profit, and if he cannot get profit he will 
make neither. Why should a man manufacture any thing whether 
food or clothes, but to gain by his manufacture, and why should 
one class of men be expected to go on manufacturing without profit 
any more than another elass of men, surely no good reason can 
be given for this. Why should nota farmer having £10,000 gain as 
much by farming as another man with the same sum does by cloth 
making. No reason can be given why he should not; and what is 
more, unless he actually does gain as much, he will leave off farming, 
farmers as well as cloth makers must have the usual profits of trade 
or they will diminish in number, and the quantity of farm pro- 
duce will decrease until its scarcity enables a farmer to get as 
good profits as other people. This is the inevitable course of 
things. But, say you, the people could produce more than is now 
produced if they were let to produce it. This is true and in a little 
time England would be enabled to feed more people than it now 
contains. But how? By making them all but brute breasts— 
carry this process on but a little while and you will produce the 
most degraded population possible. Is this what you mean? 
Surely not—you are striving to make the people wiser, and these at- 
tempts of yours are in direct opposition to the absurd doctrines you 
are teaching in respect to population. In avery large portion of 
Jreland the people do produce for themselves, and whatis the con- 
sequence—misery and degradation, unheard of in any other coun- 
try on the face of the earth. They produce potatoes, and live 
like cattle upon them; they have increased in number to such an 
extent that they cannot give work to one another, and their task- 
masters cannot give them employment beyond the amount of their 
rent, so that they have no money, and are half naked—and what 
is the consequence, what but a continually rapid increase of poor 
ill fed, uneducated, miserable beings, never wholly free from dis- 
ease, swept off by thousands when the potatoe crop fails, yet not 
swept off so fast as they increase, for they actually breed more 
children in the intervals than the occasional typhus fever destroys. 
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But says the obstinate objecter, it has. been asserted that 
high wages is the cause of a too rapid increase of people, how 
then do you make it out thatin Ireland where wages are from 6d. 
to 2d. a day, and where even at that rate there is no more employ- 
ment than enables a man to pay his rent, and to purchase a few 
coarse woollen rags to cover the bodies of himself and family, how do 
you make it out that they should increase so fastas theydo? Why 
thus you goose. As there are no means of employing the people, 
they must employ themselves, if they can, this the land owner en- 
ables them to do by letting his land in small patches. Thus 
marriages are very early, and children are produced in multitudes. 
A boy and a girl marry, the relations on both sides having secured 
a piece of ground for them, set to work, build amud hut, for them 
supply them with potatoes for seed, dig the ground and plant 
them. They must be maintained as usual until the potatoes are 
ripe, and then they are on their own hands. These effects are 
continually going on, and a more effectual inode of breeding in 
excess never was devised. But our potatoe headed objector will 
not give up his absurd notion, ‘‘ they pay rent,” he says. Well 
let us give up the rent, let them have the ground for nothing. 
Now what will be the consequence, why this, the landlord will 
keep some few of themas labourers all the year round and the rest 
will remain just as they are. Their possessions will do little more 
than feed them, at any time surplus produce of potatoes would be 
useless—for there would be no market for them, they would not be 
worth collecting and carrying away—but, say they are worth some- 
thing, a very few years would so thickly people the land that 
there would be no more ground for a family than would just feed the 
family, and then, they would all beat the very lowestend of the scale 
ofhuman degradation. Is there not then a redundant population? 
and while it continues at its present amount, must it not continue 
to subsist on the very lowest kind of food, which from the failure of the 
crop, necessarily produces the plague, is not this a redundant popu- 
lation? Is not thisso? and whereis the “‘ superabundance” which you 
say, “‘ Government” is to enable the people to consume. Show me! 
beseech you the steps “‘ Government” can take to ‘“ enable the 
‘‘ unemployed to consume the superabundance.” Do this, I pray you, 
I have the well being of the people, the working people, at heart, 
more than any other thing, | have all my life long been working 
gratuitously for their good, and happy indeed shall [ be, if you 
can shew me how they can be made comfortable in any way what- 
ever. 

You say the eye of the producer is always on the market- -true 
and unless he can get a remunerating price he will cease to be a 
producer, and how is this price to be produced by the mass of the 
people—what have they to offer, nothing but their labour? Well 
is it not very absurd to say that labour cannot be produced in ex- 
cess? And if in excess will it not fall in price—if more labour is 
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offered than can be employed, must not some of it remain un-em- 
ployed, and must not all be badly remunerated, will not the un- 
employed undersell those who are employed uritil all are reduced 
to poverty and misery? Is not this actually the case? And what 
is the remedy? One and one only—cease to produce human 
beings faster than employment 1s provided and wages will be high, 
and poverty, andthe miseries, the vices, and crimes which poverty 
engenders will cease. There is no other remedy. To this 
they must come or they must remain a degraded, demoralized mi- 
serable people, going from bad to worse, to that which is the 
worst of all. 

But all that are produced are to be fed. This is I say impossi- 
ble so long as people are produced faster than capital accumulates. 
For all beyond the gradual i increase which the gradual accumula- 
tion of capital can give employment to, food cannot be produced, 
unless you adopt the Irish system, the consequences of which are 
before you. Let us say a word on this accumulation of capital. 
Suppose I and you and others have a certain capital and it ena- 
bles us to emply all the people, and that we could actually employ 
more people if they existed. What would be the consequence? 
Why this to be sure—we should bid against one another and give 
high wages and every one would be well off. In this state many 
of the labouring people weuld put something by—save something 
—that is they “would begin to have capital; and in time they 
would increase it so as to enable them also to give employment 
to others. We who had capital would also go on increasing itin the 
same manner, that is by saving, from year to year. Is it not evi- 
dent that the demand for labour would go on increasing continually. 
And is it not also evident that if people were produced no faster 
than the accumulation of savings, called capital, enabled those who 
saved to give employment, ‘that. the working people would 
continue to be well off. Now take the actual circumstances 
as they exist, instead of people being produced no faster than the 
increased demand for labour, they are produced much faster, in 
fact three persons are produced to do the work-of two, where- 
ever the savings enable any person to employ two, three are 
produced and what is the consequence, what indeed, but misery 
among the whole mass, the odd man will undersel the other two, 
and the contest goes on until all three are brought to the lowest 
state of degradation. This has been the case in all the nations in 
the world except newly settled countries, and except also in 
some cases where the population has been thinned by physical 
cause. 

In the reign of Edward the third a plague destroyed, some say 
half, some a third of the people—and what was the consequence ? 
this—those who remained got very high wages. Such was the 
demand for labour, that every one was willing to give all he 
could spare to induce a man-to leave his neighbour and 
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come to him. Parliament passed an act to regulate and re- 
duce wages to the old standard before the plague, the penalties 
were very severe, but they were evaded, act upon act was passed, 
at length it was, made death to give or to take “‘ excessive wages,” 
all would not do, means were found to evade the law, and high 
wages were given. At the end of about thirty years these laws fell 
into disuse, population had increased, wages fell, and population 
continuing to increase the people became as they had been before 
the plague, exceedingly ill paid. 

These demonstrations are, I think, conclusive. But lest our ob- 
jecter should refer to the United States, it may be as well to say 
a few words on that country. Jn the United States, the people 
have from procreation alone, doubled their numbers in less than 
twenty five years for several periods of twenty-five years. There 
are in the United States two millions of square miles and ten 
millions of People. In England there are about two hundred 
persons to a square mile, let us then see how many years it 
— to people the United States to two hundred to the square 
mile, 


1824 ———._ 10,000,000 
1849 ———-_ 20,000,000 
1874 ——— 40,000,000 
1899 ——— 80,000,000 
1924 —_-— 160,000,000 
1979 ~—-— 320,000,000 


Thus in one hundred and forty-five years the United States would 
have nearly two hundred persons to each square mile, and in 
twenty-five years after that period, or in one hundred and ninety 
years, four hundred and twenty persons to each square mile. But 
before the population had reached this extent, it would be as 
wretched as any country in Europe, not perhaps excepting Ireland 
as it now is. 

Let us apply this rule to England. Twenty nine years after 
the great plague, namely in 1377, the population of England and 
Wales was estimated at 2,353,203, for the purpose of an easy 
calculation we will call it 3,000,000. 

: Doubling this every twenty-five years the numbers: will stand 
thus :— 

















1425 6,000,000 
1450 12,000,000 
1475 ——-——-_ 24,000,000 
1500 28,000,000 
1525 56,000,000 
1550 112,000,000 
1575 224,000,000 





1600 448,000,000 
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1625 896,000,000 
1650 1,792,000,000 
1675 3,584,000,000 
1700 7,168,000,000 
1725 —— 14,336,000,000 
1750 —— 28,672,000,000 
1775 —— 57,244, 000, 000 
1800 —— 114,688,000,000 
1825 229, 376,000,000 


England and Wales including all the rivers, lakes, mountains, 
roads, woods, canals, and barren spots contains, 37,000,000 of 
acres, so that if the doubling of the number of people could have 
gone on as. it has gone on, and is still going on, in Ireland and in 
the United States, there would have been 8,400 persons to every 
acre of land. This is evidently impossible, ‘and being impossible, 
how, by what means have the numbers of people been kept down. 
The answer is plain, by poverty and its concomitauts, ignorance, 
misery, vice, and crime, 

It is now as “ clear as the sun at noon day,” that the increase 
of population is stayed, and must be stayed, either with our will 
or against our will. By prudence or by horrid misery, and which 
is the best mode? Prudence certainly. Every person who 
seriously contemplates the prolific power in mankind, will see 
that the increase beyond a certain point, in every stage of society 
will be staid. And no one seeing that will hesitate to say that 
prudence is not better than misery. But then again comes the 
question, what do you mean by prudence, | will tell : you. Theuse 
of such means as while they do no injury to health, shall prevent 
conception, and thus enable married people to have no more chil- 
dren than they find their means adequate to the support of. 
This is prudence, and the greatest of all blessings, ease, comfort, 
the means of education to their children, the removal of all appre- 
hension for their future welfare as they grow up, and the reason- 
able expectation of seeing them settled during the life time of 
their parents. These inestimable blessings, will as certainly be 
the result of prudence in this respect, as that poverty, misery, vice, 
crime, and premature death will continue to result from the want 
of prudence. Early marraiges, the best and happiest state of so- 
ciety will be another consequence of prudence in this respect, 
debauchery will be as rare then as it is common now, and all the 
harrassing and distressing fear, all the dreadful apprehensions, of 
worthy and reputable mothers will cease, and this as every such 
woman knows, would alone be an unqualified blessing. 

You Mr. Carlile say, “ | am not for waiting another generation 
to remove that which is wrong in the present.” No, nor I neither, 
and why should we, what is there in this recommendation of pru- 
dence which stands in the way of any effort which can be made 
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to remove all our evils, moral or political? None surely, on the 
contrary, the greater, the prudence of the people in respect to po- 
pulation, the greater and better, and more certain will be their 
efforts for the removal of all other evils. ‘ 


Note by Rh. Carlile. 1 know this correspondent F’. so well, 
that I know he is quite as radical in his views of necessary 
reformation as myself; though we are not exactly seen by 
the public in the same light. He is desirous, and | am de- 
sirous, to see every human being well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, and well educated —to see all intelligent and happy; 
and happiness in all cases is the better part of iutelligence. 
But his first principle towards a general reformation is to 
lessen the number of human beings, under the idea, that 
there are too many to be all happy; and I, having such a 
warlike principle against every thing in the shape of robbe- 
ry and oppression, make it a first principle to take away the 
power from those who are enabled to rob and oppress. I 
cannot bear the thought of talking about foo many to be all 
happy, until, | see a trial of the matter without robbery and 
oppression. J have not one word left to say against this 
proposed prudent check to the unhappy extension of num- 
bers, where there are not the means to support them in com- 
fort; but, with me, it shall be left as a domestic or family 
arrangement. I will not advocate it at present under the 
head of a great political principle. 

It is now well understood, that the possession of capital 
and an active interchange of commodities, not only between 
individuals of the same country, but between individuals of 
all countries, that shall lead to the greastest possible general 
consumption, is the great source of true and useful civiliza- 
tion and happiness to mankind. ‘There ought to be no wars, 
no national prejudices, but a mutual friendly and commer- 
cial intercourse over the whole face of the earth. ‘Then the 
question would soon unfold itself, as to whether there would 
be too many to make all happy. 

Man is certainly a prolific animal; but is not the earth and 
the sea also prolific to keep pace with his wants? The sea 
itself is so astonishingly prolific, that, in its present state, if 
the means of taking them could be found, it would produce 
animals enough to feed ail the animals of the earth. ‘There 
is pot only the sea but the animal and vegetable productions 
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of the earth annually renewed to supply the wants of the 
most powerful animals. 

One evil among mankind is, that habit induces them to 
look upon but a very small class of articles as proper food, 
and many a human being has perished from want in the 
midst of a plenty that was attainable! There are thousands 
of women, and men with women’s minds, in this country, 
that would feel it to be starvation itself to be deprived of 
tea! Whilst every field and garden offers an equally plea- 
sant substitute! Some carry the same notion to beer, tobac- 
co, and snuff, the whole of which, tea included, are super- 
fluities, and not necessaries. Others, again, think it starva- 
tion to be deprived of animal food: others of bread: and 
the unhappy and oppressed Irish look at nothing so much 
as their potatoes: to be stuffed with which, is but one 
mode of starvation. But for myself, I can say, that, if 
at large, I would not starve, whilst | could find grass with 
the horse and cow, and browze on thistles with the ass— 
assured, that what feeds so fine an animal as a horse, ora 
cow, or even an ass! would feed me. But this comparison 
does not escape me in the shape of a recommendation to 
others; I will not consent to have one part of mankind wal- 
lowing in unwholesome luxuries, and the larger part to be 
on a level with the cattle of the field. I will work towards 
an equality among them, and this only by a communication 
of knowledge—by shewing them how they are unjustly rob- 
bed and oppressed. 

Capital and the most extensive intercourse amoung man- 
kind being the great source of civilization and happiness, it 
follows, that every shilling of taxation, that is not applied to 
the general welfare, is a consumption, a diminution, and a 
waste of that capital and human happiness. Now, | find, 
in this country, the most profuse and direful waste of this 
capital and this source of human happiness. It has been 
contended, that taxation is beneficial, by such politicians as 
Judge Bailey. So it is, to a few, but, in no case, to the ma- 
jority, can unnecessary taxation be beneficial. It may ena- 
ble a few to make splendid appearances; aud a few more, 
from contracts to supply those appearances, to carry on 
what is called a roaring trade; but all this while the majo- 
rity are languishing with debility from the exhaustion. ‘Tbis 
is and bas been precisely the state of England, so far back 
as we have any history of it. ‘This every labouring man in 
Kingland has felt in histurn. And this itis that keeps up an 
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excess of misery, hugely preponderating over the happiness 
of the country. 

This premised, I have only to recount this consumption, 
this diminution, this waste of capital and human happi- 
ness. 

First—I take the religion of the people, or rather the reli- 
gion of the priests. 

This Island is supposed to contain sixteen millions of peo- 
ple, of human beings, and it is within the mark to say, that 
sixteen millions of pounds sterling are in this Island annually 
expended on matters of religion alone! This makes an an- 
nual tax of a pound for each; and every labourmg man is 
taxed, for the purposes of religion, one pound a year for 
each member of his family dependant upon his labour. 
This tax is wholly unnecessary; because, religion is nothing 
useful, nothing bat a vice; it is all founded in error and an 
ignorance of ourselves and the thingsabout us. Besides this 
waste of capital for the purposes of religion, the waste of 
time and the mental disorders occasioned by it, are truly 
lamentable to a reflecting mind—to all but the priests, who 
thrive in idleness by it. 

Second, comes in this country, what is called the matton- 
al debt, which bas grown to be anevil of greater magnitude 
than religion; in so much as each individual is taxed at the 
rate of three pounds a year to pay its interest. Thisis ano- 
ther standing waste of capital and the human happiness of 
this country. 

Third, comes the ordinary expences of such a government 
as is kept up in this country, which, at least, constitutes 
another tax oftwo pounds a year upon each individual, and 
is at least one pound a year more than is necessary for every 
useful purpose. 

Fourth and last, we may include the country, parochial 
and corporate taxes, the bulk of which with a multitude of 
other evils enumerated under the three first heads, and fairly 
calculate that each individual is here taxed, in addition to 
what would otherwise be necessary, at the rate of another 
pound a year. 

Setting aside the one pound a year that would be necessary 
for the purposes of useful government, we find each indivi- 
dual taxed at the rate of six pounds a year more than is ne- 
cessary. Now, let each individual sit down and ask him- 
self what additional means of consumption these six. pounds 
a year, with half the existing prices for food, clothing and 
house rent would afford him. Let him ask himself what he 
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gains by religion: what he has gained by the national debt 
so called: what he gains by a profuse government, and by 
excessive local taxes: if he has any thing of a head, he may 
see, that, in addition to this deprivation of necessaries, he 
gains nothing but the tyranny of those individuals over him 
who thrive wpon them, and a successive series of from bad to 
worse laws. 

This being the real state of the case, I will never complain 
of too many human beings, whilst all these removeable evils 
exist. 








COPY OF A LETTER ADDRESSED TO MR. D— 
A YOUNG MAN OF BRISTOL, 


About to enter the pulpit as a Unitarian Priest, which he 
acknowledged to put the question of an intelligent God 
in a shape in which he had never before been ted to con- 
sider it. 





Sir, 
I SHALL feel obliged, if you will tell me, where your God is 
to be found, what is his essence, and by what rales he go- 
verns, or is governed. ‘Tell me, if the contradictory, the ri- 
diculous, the monstrous accounts of him found in the Bible, 
the Aleoran, the Zendavesta, the Veda, the Shaster, and a 
hundred other books, be true. 

As your God must be the prime cause of all things, it fol- 
lows, that he must be the author of vice as well as virtue. 
Tell me, does this God, by his state of ubiquity, reign in 
man, until the commission of sin, and then abandon him to 
some superior occult power? Or still continuing in him, 
does he induce man, by some slight agitation of the brain, to 
the perpetration of crime, and then punish him for it? If 
the former, your G'od cannot be free and omc ae if the 
latter, he must be a monster unparalleled even by his devil 
for tyrann 

Theists say, that the earth would be one dull uniformity, 
if matter were moved by necessity. Does not the variet 
we see and are samples of proceed from the multitudinous 
combinations of matter in motion? Necessity, then, is only 
a name, that we give to a power, of the energy of which we 
are ignorant. 

Relative almighiy power may and does exist; but intelli- 
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gence is not a consequence arising therefrom. A drop of 
water put on my tongue, will hardly excite my salivary 
ducts, whilst a collection of such drops would deluge worlds, 
in relation to which, the waters would be almighty. 

On the supposition of such a God as yours, [ think it will 
not be difficult to prove him changeable; for, he must have 
existed before worids were made by his omnific power; so, 
it follows, that there was a time when they did not exist. 
The time before they began to roll in space is one; the time 
when they began, another: the latter, we can conceive to 
— from your God’s resolve; but the former is not quite so 
clear. 

The idea of a God is not so influencial among rigid be- 
lievers as is contended for. The belief does not prevent 
them from committing the most atrocious as well as the 
most trifling acts, when they think that none but their God 
sees them; so feeble is the influence of divinity in those who 
do believe.—Hence, I conclude, that the belvef is not neces- 
sary to increase the happiness of mankind. 

Respectfully, 
F.A. J. 

Note by R. Carlile.—I have been calied upon, by this 
correspondent and a few of his friends, to state some opinion 
about the origin of man. 1 can hardly say, that | have an 
opinion upon the subject; for, in the absence of all first pro- 
ductions, conjecture has but little weight. But, I confess, that 
the most interesting book I have read upon the subject is that 
called Telliamed, which is an inversion of the author’s name, 
De Maillett, Consul General in Egypt, and Ambassador 
from Louis XIV. to the Emperor of Abyssinia. He ob- 
tained a theory from some of the Egyptian Priests that wa- 
TER was a common parent of all animals and of all vegeta- 
bles:—that from its power to produce animals and vegeta- 
bles, and through them all sorts of minerals, and from a geo- 
logical examination of the strata of the earth, he concluded 
a further theory, that the mineral part of the earth went on 
increasing, and the aquatic part decreasing; until, at length 
it would become so arid as to get into a state of combustion 
from its motion, and form a sun. 

The strata-fied construction of the earth, in some measure, 
warrants this theory; but De Maillet does not seem to have 
known, that wherever proportionate degrees of hydrogen 
and oxygen can be elimiuvated, new water can be formed. 
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If these gases were not to be obtained from mineral matter, 
his theory would of necessity be correct; but since they are 
to be so obtained, a change of water to animals, vegetables, 
and minerals, argues no more, than a change of minerals to 
water: and leaves the necessity of an ulterior cause to ac- 
count for a decrease of water. 

Having settled this theory in his mind, he proceeded to a 
collection of facts, wherewith to support it, and has pro- 
duced the most satisfactory attestations of the existence of 
men, women, and children in the sea, some resembling those 
on the earth, some with but one leg and foot, some with 
tails, and some with the lower part resembling a fish; clear- 
ly accounting for all the grades and colours of mankind, 
now or hitherto on the earth. He has also proved, that 
these mermen, women and children are amphibious, in cases 
where they have been kept alive on the earth many years. 

The pride of the existing generation of mankind, with their 
immortal souls, the soul of a fish! will not allow them to 
harbour the idea of the existence of animals in the sea like 
themselves; and notwithstanding the frequent sight of such 
animals, the cry of fadle is raised. They will readily be- 
lieve stories about personified Gods, Ghosts, and Devils, 
which no one professes to have seen, and for whose existence 
no rational nor probable account or theory can be given; 
but about the existence of such an animal as themselves in 
the sea, where it is notorious that all sorts of animals do ex- 
ist, the spiritualists become the greatest sceptics and blas- 
phemers. There was a clear and satisfactory attestation of | 
a merman or woman having been seen on the coast of [re- 
land, a few months back. But the publication of such a 
fact is to the priests and their dupes one of the degrees of 
blasphemy. De Maillet’s book leaves the matter unques- 
tionable: and Mosheim, the author of the Ecclesiastical 
History, in referring to De Maillet’s Description of Egypt, 
published at Paris in 1735, stiles him a writer of the most 
unquestionable authority. His book TELLIAMED exhibits 
the utmost reverence for truth. 

The one-legged race, he finds amphibious, associating 
with the Esquimaux on the North American coasts, acting 
asa kind of boat managers. His authority isan EKsquimaux 
Girl, that was taken and brought to Canada, where she 
lived as a servant to a French Lady. Some of the Esqui- 
maux are little short of being amphibious animals; and if 
they rate as a part of mankind, we need not be ashamed to 
No, 19, Vol. X. 
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own the whole monkey race, and all that can be said about 
mermen and women. I should like to have asked Captain 
Parry, or any of his associates in the polar voyages, what 
he thought of the souls and heavenly salvation of those 
wretched beings which he found in his two voyages. 

As it is evident, that the waters have covered and have re- 
rired from every part of the earth, it is rational to suppose, 
that earthquakes and other convulsions have in some places 
caused a very sudden retirement of the waters from some 
places, leaving the larger, footed, animals contained in them 
on comparatively dry land, or with so small a quantity of 
water about them as to render them amphibious from neces- 
sity. A new kind of atmosphere, aud gradual changes as- 
similating them to it, might change much of the original 
character of these animals. Terrified at their new situation, 
and ignorant of every cause of it, it is likely, that they would 
not move far from the spots in which they were left, and thus, 
after a time, lose their instinct as aquaticanimals. If sucha 
theory exhibits the least character of validity; it becomes a 
question, whether those heaps of bones which have been 
found iv caverns, in collections so difficult to be accounted 
for, might not have been the bones of sea instead of land ani- 
mals, and whether the Mammoth was ever really a land 
animal. 

So much for the origin of man. IJtis a difficult and a de- 
licate subject. It were fortunate for him to have kept in the 
water, or to have left his soul, or notion of an immortal soul 
there. I presume there are no sea-Gods; though we have 
identified sea-Devils! 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE EDINBURGH ZETETIC SO- 
CIETY, TO RICHARD CARLILE, 





October 15, 1824. 
In your letter to Abel Bywater of Sheffield Park, of the 30th of 
September last, you mention, “that you do not approve” of the 
the plan which I have adopted in writing the Zetetic Society’s 
Shorter Catechism. Now, as it is my opinion, that before any 
plan ought to be considered perfectly correct, it should be, what 
every one, whose mind can trace its consequences, can as a mat- 
ter of necessity, approve of, therefore, your disapprobation, is to me, 
proof positive, ‘ evther that Lhave not followed the best course, or 
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that you have not yet perceived all the necessary consequences 
attending it. Knowing, as I do, that it is a law of our nature, 
that no human being can suspect the fallacy of his present opin- 
ions, I have learnt from this always to examine my own opinions 
first. If I can discover in them, any inconsistency, with reason, 
or with facts in nature, after viewing and reviewing them in every 
light—I am enabled, by this discovery, to remove the inconsis- 
tency—or in other words—I am thereby compelled to alter my 
opinions. Knowing that you have had long experience on this 
subject, that you have naturally a very powerful mind, in tracing 
cause from effect, and above all, that you are sincere in express- 
ing your real sentiments—it has been with considerable hesita- 
tion, that I have been induced to state that my opinions on this 
subject are still different from yours. 

However, that we may not continue to discuss, while we are 
both of the same mind, it will be well, that we understand exactly 
where the difference. between us lies. Your words are—that I 
“deem it prudent to meet the Christian at half way, as the best 
means of drawing him the whole.” And you add, that you “do 
not approve of this plan.” If you suppose that I deem it pru- 
dent to profess to believe half the errors of the Christian Church, 
that we may, get its members, to renounce the other half—then I 
have failed to make myself understood, and we are still of one 
mind—for I do not approve of this plan more than you. The 
Bible, like every other disputed subject. appears to me to contain 
a mixture of truth and error’; and if, by going ‘‘ half way,” you 
suppose, that I mean, candidly to acknowledge my belief in the 
portion of their doctrines, which is true, as the most likely way of 
getting them to give up the portion which is false, then, do you 
rightly understand my intention. If, nevertheless, you disapprove 
of this plan, then, as I have said, our opinions are still completely 
at variance. 

If our differénce in opinion arises from ‘‘ a misunderstanding,” 
as mentioned in the first place—I will take it exceedingly kind, if 
you will point out the passages in the Zetetic Society’s pamphlets 
which caused this misunderstanding—or in which I have gone 
beyond the truth; that by having my attention directed towards 
them—I may become more guarded in future. But the perusal 


' Moral precepts are not considered as forming a part of the questioa 
of truth or falsehood ; and if you, Mr. President, taking the moral precepts 
from the Bible, can discover any truth in it, useful and instructive, matter 
that can be attested, | confess to you, that I cannot. You should have 
defined what you meant by truth and error. The Jew and Christian value 
the Bible because they believe it to be a revelation from their God, and 
value it on/y upon that ground; now, can you, in any degree, participate 
in that sentiment? If you can, my position is still good; if you cannot 
yours is bad. 


R. C. 
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of the whole passage in your letter refered to, I am afraid, will 
lead all Christians to suppose that your intention is to bring the 
whole book into discredit, and also that you mean to accomplish 
this by force and abuse, and not by arguments. As I never put 
an unnatural interpretation upon any thing, nor draw an irrational 
conclusion from it, if J can do otherwise—I consequently cannot 
believe that you have any such intention; I only say that Chris- 
tians (who are not much in the habit of reflecting correctly) will 
do so; and I also think that your words are calculated to produce 
this impression on their minds. You say that ‘‘ mildness will not 
do, in a discussion with Christians,” and that “ to conquer them” 
you must ‘set upon them with all possible force.” If, by this, 
you mean—that before you can convince the judgment of an indi- 
vidual ‘that he is daily suffering many unnecessary painful sen- 
Sations, upon account: of his belief of errors, which he has been 
trained to venerate,” it is necessary to harrow up his feelings, and 
thereby force him to look upon you—not as a friend, anxious to 
do him a service, but as an enemy bent upon doing him a serious 
mischief*. If you think that this is the most effectual way of get- 
ting him to digest your words, or to receive your cousel. If in 
order to lead his mind to suspect the truth of errors which when 
shewn by themselves no rational being can entertain, you think it 
necessary to force him to renounce a belief in truths, which when 
shewn by themselves, no human being can deny. If, in fact, yon 
think you can accomplish any useful purpose whatever, by means 
of force, then are your ideas and mine completely at variance’®. 

I have already said, that there are two ways of accounting for 
a difference in ideas, the one arising from our own errors, and the 
other from the misconceptions of the opposite party. I have also 
stated, that I uniformly endeavour to trace the difference to an 
error in my own mind, before | attribute it to the other party. 
When J am unable to do this, I have no alternative, and all 
I can do is to endeavour to discover the cause of the error in the 
mind of the individual who differs from me. Acting upon this 
principle, I have been able to perceive no cause from your pre- 
fixing a mode, which, as far as my experience goes, has been when 
compared with the opposite mode, uniformly unsuccessful * except 


* There can be nothing inimical, no mischief done or intended, in any 
mode or manner of convincing man of error. Argument, ridicule, demon- 
stration, all is alike fair and wholesome, and to convince is to conquer. 
The words have the same derivation. w 


* You should have explained what kind of force you mean. No degree 
of mental force can be too forcible, nor operate injuriously. Milk and 
water will not cure enthusiastic fanaticism. 

R. C. 


* Really, I cannot so see it, or I should act differently. The question 
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an idea (which is as false as it is general) “that individuals have 
power at will to change from error to truth.” It is the belief of 
this sengle error which has produced all the religious persecutions, 
and angry contentions which have so long afflicted humanity. 
Your prosecutors believe that you have power at will to embrace 
their notions; and they also believe that ‘“ mildness will not do 
in a discussion” with infidels. That ‘‘ they cannot make a truce” 
with an infidel, that ‘‘he must be conquered®,” and that to con- 
quer him “he must be set upon with all possible force.” This is 
their opinion—founded as you must know by experience upon a 
gross error, nevertheless, they have continued for a long series of 
years to act upon it, while you, and many other intelligent, patri- 
otic, virtuous, and sincerely honest individuals, have suffered, and 
are now suffering, most grievously, only because your sincerity 
and patriotism is superior to other individuals. 

But while I designate the conduct of your prosecutors towards 
you, as proud, implacable, unmerciful, and unjust, I cannot with 
the same sincerity, approve of your acting upon the same princi- 
ple, and from the same cause®. I am aware, that you will imme- 
diately reply ‘‘ that the force you mean to use, is the force of 
words; but every thing that causes unnecessary pain, is in my 
opinion, a species of force—every thing that does not appeal to 
the judgment, and tend to effect a change in the inclinations, is 
an attempt to make the individual believe against his judgment 
and inclination, which is a physical impossibility. I am _ well 
aware that you would spurn the idea of resorting to physical force, 
to support your opinions; but you have no merit in this, because 
in the first place you have not the power, even if you had the will, 
and in the second place you maintain your present opinions against 
all others without the aid of force. But are not the Christians 
equally liberal in this respect. -Have they ever persecuted, when 
they were weak; or have they ever resorted to force in opposing 
any opinions, which they could oppose with argument? Is their li- 
berality and forbearance towards all the existing superstitions, not 
a proof of this? If you act towards them now, in the way which 
must, as a matter of necessity, give them the greatest mental 
agony, might it not, with some degree of justice, be inferred from 
this, that you, in other circumstances, would increase this suffer- 
ing—I mean, might we not infer, that you would resort to physi- 
cal force to support your opinions, 2f you considered these opinions 


is how best to excite thought in the thoughtless—how best to change 
erroneous reflections to some that shal] be a correct view of things. 
R. C. 
* Yes, but my proposed conquest is over the mind, by mental means ; 
and not to reduce the mind by torturing the body. o% 


° I do not; there is not a shade of similarity. R. C. 
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a matter of extreme importance, and perceived that you could sup- 
port them by no better mode’? This is exactly the situation of the 
Christians; and it is for your sake, and for the sake of those who 
are now suffering in the same cause, that I am anxious, that the 
ignorant wrath of your oppressors should be appeased. I have 
said, that it is for your sakes, but perhaps, I should be more cor- 
rect if I said it was for my own sake, for seldom does a whole day 
pass without an idea occurring to my mind, of the great dis- 
comfort and deprivations to which so many individuals are daily 
subjected, merely because nature and circumstances have made 
them superior to their fellows, and this idea is always painful to 
my mind. This shews how truly selfish we are, for my desire to 
See you in possession of your property, and enjoying ‘‘ the air and 
exercise to which nature invites you,” arises altogether from the 
wish to avoid the painful sensations which the idea of your pre- 
sent situation invariably produces in my mind. 

I have said, that ill will (which Iam sorry to say is manifested on 
both sides) arises altogether from a belief, that man has power to 
choose and to change his own ideas, although, I believe, that your 
mind is too much accustomed to reflection, to admit such a glaring 
absurdity, when stated broadly; yetitappears to me, that, as yet, your 
mind is not altogether familiar with the extent to which it would 
lead ; for a little reflection will shew, that the judgment is formed, or 
constituted, almost if not altogether by the ideas which are im- 
bibed: and the judgment is the power which regulates our actions. 
It is, indeed, a common notion, that an individual may act in op- 
position to his judgment. This is not correct, for he must, as a 
matter of necessity, obey the last decision of his judgment what- 
ever it be. You perhaps will startle, if | say, that this doctrine 
refuses to allow you any merit, in all you have done and suffered 
for your country, and that your persecutors arein no way to blame 
for the excessive oppressions which they have heaped upon you, 
your family, and friends; but let not this thought cause you 
any unnecessary uneasiness, for if it shew that there can be 


7 But, I am convinced that free discussion is all that is required to make 
truth triumph. I am also convinced, that I do not exceed the spirit of 
free and fair discussion, in what I advance against the Christian. And 
they who do not go so far as I do, and yet approve the end in view, are 
looked upon by me as men who have not yet shaken off those slavish fears 
in which they have been educated—the fears of persecution. It is an 
actual persecution, that any human being should live in fear of it—and 
seeing so much of this persecution among the whole of this. and every other 
country, I am irritated into the most forcible demand for free discussion. 
I have conquered the fear of persecution in my own mind ; and I aspire to 
the vast importance of a general conquest of that kind, solely by good ex- 
ample. Surely, all force, to this end is justifiable, even if it were physical. 
R. C. 
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neither merit nor demerit, in human actions, it at least allows that 
there is a right, and a wrong, in human actions, and it cannot re- 
move the approbation of mankind, from that which is right, nor 
can it remove their disapprobation from that which is wrong. 
Neither can it remove the pleasure which arises from this appro- 
bation, or enable us to avoid the pain which is produced by this 
disapprobation, for all these are parts of the original constitution 
of our nature, which can, in no degree, be changed by an altera- 
tion of our opinions. It is after much reflection upon this impor- 
tant subject, that I am led to sympathise almost as much with 
the oppressors as with the victims of oppression. Only those who 
have experienced it can conceive the extent of the agonies produced 
by the perpetual fears and alarms, which haunt the mind of an 
individual when notions upon which his comfort rests, and which 
he has been trained to venerate, are about to be underminded and 
scattered before the wind. Though your mind is, and always 
must be a stranger to such sensations, yet you must know some- 
thing of the pleasure which is derived from conscious integrity, 
and from knowing that your conduct is approved of, by all the 
intelligent portion of your fellow creatures. This pain, and this 
pleasure, are both so great, and so necessary, that I am not cer- 
tain but the conduct of your persecutors has been the cause of 
more painful sensations to themselves, than it has been to you. 
And it it should be recollected that these sensations on either side 
are, as yet in some measure, only at the commencement. These 
are the rewards and punishment bestowed or inflicted by Nature, 
and when nature is understood, it will be found that they are the 
most impartial, so they are the most effectual. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE EDINBURGH ZETETIC SO- 
CIETY TO MR. ABEL BYWATER, OF SHEFFIELD 


PARK. 





I PERCEIVE, that you have introduced the words of the Zetetic 
Society’s Shorter Catechism into a religious pamphlet, as proof 
that the author of the said Catechism differed in sentiment from 
Mirabaud and other Materialists; but this apparent difference 
arises from attaching different meanings to the same words. 
When the word “ God” is mentioned, it generally conveys to the 
mind of a believer, a confused idea of ‘ the incomprehensible 
power that directs the atom and controuls the aggregate of mat- 
ter;” while—to the mind of a Materialist—the same word con- 
veys the idea of a Being organized, and acted upon, something like 
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himself. It is from this original misunderstanding, that disputes 
arise, and are protracted. There are two sources from which our 
ideas, on this subject, are derived. The one, the “ visible works 
of creation,” and the other, ‘‘ the uncertain legends of the days of 
dark and gross ignorance.” To those who derive all their ideas 
from the one, there can be no continued disagreement,—while 
those, who follow the other, must always be strangers to union; 
for they have no point upon which the mind can rest. As I am 
anxious to go along with all parties as far as truth will allow me 
to go, I therefore say, that if, by ‘‘ God the Father,” you mean 
simply ‘“ the power that governs the universe,” and if by ‘‘ God 
the Son,” you mean the same power that governs the universe, 
and if by ‘‘ the Holy Ghost” you still mean the same power, I 
sincerely admit my belief in ‘* Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” and 
also, that these three are one. The point at issue then is, not (as 
is often supposed) is there a God? or is there no God ?—for if the 
views of different parties are directed to different objects, they can- 
not possibly see alike; while the sole use of discussion is to cause 
all parties to see alike. The real question to decide is—is this 
power, or this God, if you wish it, subject to the variable feelings, 
which (as far as we know) are peculiar to the animal world? This 
is the FIRST POINT to settle—if it be settled in the affirmative 
(and I must say, that I have met no evidence sufficient to lead my 
mind to this conclusion) the next question that presents itself is 
this—allowing that the Power which governs the universe, is sub- 
ject to the variable feelings which are peculiar to the animal 
world, and can be beneficially or injuriously effected by the ac- 
tions and opinions of human beings,—‘ what sort of actions and 
opinions ought we to consider most acceptable to the feelings of 
this great and incomprehensible Power?” This constitutes the 
second point of difference, in which the contending parties are com- 
pletely at variance. The one assuming, that the opinions, which 
are at variance with nature (and which have been the source of 
all the disputes and dissentions, and the cause of all the religious 
wars, and bloody persecutions) are the opinions most acceptable 
to the feelings of infinite wisdom; and that useless and supersti- 
tious rites and ceremonies, and fulsome and hypocritical praise 
and adulation, are actions most acceptable to Infinite Benevolence, 
than those which tend to add to the comfort, and diminish the 
misery of animated nature. 

' These are THE POINTS to which the attention of all parties 
ought to be continually directed. Those who adhere to nature 
and reason* ought always to have a complete understanding of 


* The word “ Nature” includes every thing that forms a part of the 
material universe: and “ reason” means that “ small still voice” which in 
every age, and in every language, approves or condemns, whatever aug- 
ments or diminishes human happiness. 
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the terms which are used; and they can have this the more easi- 
ly, as every term they use, refers to something that can be defined. 
Those who go beyond nature have not this advantage, consequent- 
ly, the words which they use (referring to no reality ) become only 
mere sounds. 

Now, Mr. Able Bywater of Sheffield Park, I believe that you, 
and those who have been trained to believe as you now believe, 
have been able to argue so long, and so successfully, solely, be- 
cause you have had the adroitness to mix up a great deal that is 
both natural and rational with your unnatural and irrational no- 
tions. You have exhibited this mixture as one substance. Had 
the parties who oppose you—instead of endeavouring to bring 
down the truth with your errors—made a complete separation; 
had they exhibited your absurdities in their naked deformity ; 
our rulers, instead of giving one class of individuals thousands an- 
nually for defending and disseminating these absurdities, and im- 
prisoning and plundering others, for contradicting them—would 
have found no one who could have held up his face to assert a be- 
lief in their truth or consistency. 

We certainly get our knowledge God from the visible works of 
the creation; and we can obtain knowledge of any kind no other 
where. But I can perceive, in these works, no proofs to confirm 
the absurd assumptions to which | have referred. In fact, the 
proof which they afford is directly opposite, for you must be aware, 
that a potatoe field, for instance, fenced with a double row of Me- 
thodists—the one kneeling in prayer, and the other singing Halle- 
lujahs—would produce no more effect, upon the power that pro- 
duces the potatoes, than a common hedge planted and dressed by 
Richard Carlile. It is therefore, in my opinion, the essence of 
insanity, to bring forward the works of creation, as proof of your 
unnatural and irrational assertions, when every light in which 
we can view these works, proves directly the reverse. 

I have stated what the word ‘“ nature” means—and I see no 
reason to doubt the truth of any portion of the Bible which is 
agreeabie to nature. I have also stated what the word “ reason” 
means, and I have no objection, to acknowledge my obligation to 
obey every injunction which the Bible contains—which ts agreea- 
ble to reason; and I say so, because Iam convinced, that the hap- 
piness of myself, and others will be augmented by such a mode of 
acting. Yet—though ALL the adherents to nature and reason 
are of one mind in this respect, still, (in the seventh page of your 
pamphlet) you bring forward the dying agonies of the profligate 
and immoral BELIEVERS in your unnatural doctrines, as proof 
of the bad effects of adhering to morality and of disbelieving these 
doctrines; exhibiting thus, in your own person, a melancholy il- 
lustration of the effects of your irrational notions in destroying 
the intellectual faculties. 
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I admit, that the power that governs the universe can commu- 
nicate “ intelligence;” but if 1 see no proof, that this Power pos- 
sesses ‘ either organic structure or dimensions,” and if my con- 
ception can attach intelligence to nothing that is without these—it 
would certainly be irrational in me to say otherwise. I follow de- 
monstration, because, even allowing the truth of your assumption, 
that the great governing Power of the universe “ sits upon a 
throne at the head of the universe, clothed in the form and ma- 
jesty of the king of kings”’—still, I say, if demonstration reveals 
nothing of this existence, it must be his will that we should now be 
ignorant of his nature and existence; and we could only offend 
him by professing to know what he had intended to conceal. ~ All 
that a rational being could do, in such circumstances, would be 
to obey the laws which govern our nature, and to wait patiently 
till more knowledge was obtained. The difficulty which I expe- 
rience in receiving this notion, arises from my inability to form an 
idea of a king, or intelligent being of any kind, who does not 
himself require the assistance of the power that pervades all space, 
to regulate his movements. Perhaps, you and your friends pos- 
sess a power of perception which I want; but still this can be no 
good reason for me to state what is not the case. 

I shall conclude my remarks by a short hint to those who wish 
to adhere to nature and reason. 

It is my opinion that you cannot more effectually aid the cause 
of truth, than by cheerfnlly trying how far yon can yield to oppos- 
ing parties. Go always as far with them as truth will allow you 
to go—when you come to this point, state that you must stop— 
not because you are unwilling, but because you are unable to pro- 
ceed. If you give them the least ground to believe that you deny 
any part of their doctrine which is in unison with nature and rea- 
son, you cease to be the friends of truth; you become the most 
powerful supporters of error; because, error always clings to truth, 
and dreads nothing so much as a separation—which would exhi- 
bit the one, in its native deformity, and shew the other in its na- 
tive simplicity. If conviction be your object, you can succeed by 
no other mode. If, however, you should prefer controversy to 
conviction, then the mixture is your mark, stick by it, and your 
controversy, as a matter of necessity, must be endless. The cler- 
gy have succeeded in rendering the adherents to nature and rea- 
son objects of detestation in the eyes of an ignorant multitude, 
solely by making them believe, that the former are enemies to the 
morality of the Scriptures, and thit they deny the self evident 
truths of the Bible. And I have been often grieved to observe, 
that they have been aided in this “ laadable purpose” by those 
whose intentions were directly opposite. This can only be avoid- 
ed by explicit statements, and by making it a rule never to use 
any sweeping declamations (as they are called) which take in truth 
and error together. 
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PETITIONING FOR THE LIBERTY OF 
SPEECH!!! 


AFTER all that can be said about the propriety or impro- 
priety of free discussion, it is, in its widest latitude, nothing 
more than the freedom of speech. ‘To ask to be allowed to 
discuss a subject freely, is but saying: “‘ may J speak what 
I know upon that subject?” And, in this land of liberty! 
this envy and admiration of surrounding nations! under this 
most wise, most mild, and most tolerant government! it is 
held to be criminal, to speak one’s knowledge! Men are 
imprisoned five years, and have no right in property, for 
speaking in print what they and others know or have writ- 
ten! Surely, there never was so base a government on the 
face of the earth as the English government is at this mo- 
ment! Religious persecutions, under a state of equal igno- 
rance, have an excuse in that ignorance; but here is a go- 
vernment boasting of superior enlightenment, pretending to 
advocate a general education, and yet robbing and impris- 
oning individuals, treating them worse than felons or mur- 
derers are treated, because, they put in practice that instruc- 
tion which this government clamours about and pretends to 
encourage! This is the true state of the case between the 
government and those prosecuted for Anti-Christian publi- 
cations. 

The following petition from Edinburgh was presented in 
the last session of parliament. We had not a copy at the 
time, nor did we know, until of late, that it had been pub- 
lished in the Morning Chronicle of the 18th of May. We 
now copy the report from the Chronicle adding the conclud- 
ing prayer of the petition. 


EDINBURGH FREETHINKERS. 


Mr. Hume said, he had had the petition which he held in 
his hand for a considerable time in his possession. Having 
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been urged either to present it, or to place it in the hands of 
some other member, he begged leave to submit it to the 
house. He certainly did very much wish that no occasion 
had been given for the preseutation of sucha petition. The 
petition was from some hundreds of individuals in Edin- 
burgh, who were formerly members of a society called 
“The Edinburgh Freethinkers Zetetic Society.” They 
complained of the interference of the Magistracy and Police 
with their discussions. Their room had been forcibly enter- 
ed, and the whole of their books taken from them by the 
public officers. Were men in the present enlightened times 
to be subject to this kind of inquisition? There had lately 
appeared in the papers a decree, signed by Ferdinand, with 
whom we seemed to be running a race, in putting an end to 
all inquiry. Ferdinand, however, only took ‘ forbidden 
books” from those who possessed them. We were not con- 
tent with that, but we punished the persons of the possessors! 
Was it to be endured, that because a mau differed in opinion 
from the authorities in Scotland, he should on that account 
be at once imprisoned? He trusted that some answer would 
be given to the case of the Petitioners. 

On the motion that the petition be brought up, 

The Lord Advocate observed, that the honourable mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was very ill-informed with respect to the 
circumstances of the case which he had described, into 
which, however, he (the Lord Advocate) would not go. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that as the Learned Lord would not 
make any answer, he (Mr. Hume) should set it down that 
there was an inquisition in Scotland, and that the Learned 
Lord was the Grand Inquisitor. 

The petition was then brought up and read as follows:— 


* Unto the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled; the Petition of the undersigned 
Individuals, who were Members of the Edinburgh 
Freethinkers’ Zetetic Society ; humbly sheweth, 

« That your Petitioners are of of opinion, that severe laws, 
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made to suppress free discussion, and punish those who 
question the truth and divine origin of religion, are extreme- 
ly pernicious to society; as they are often employed to sup- 
port error and suppress truth, and thus fettering the human 
mind in its progress of knowledge and improvement, they 
make men ignorant bigots or pretending bypocrites. Such 
laws are seeming proofs of the weakness of religion, and 
make enquiring men suspect it is imperfect and cannot be 
supported by argument. 

“ That, if the Christian religion is a divine revelation, no 
discussion can injure it, nor any human efforts overturn it; 
if it is founded on truth, free discussion will exhibit that 
truth, and consequently strengthen every rational mind in 
the belief of it; but if it is founded on errors, severe laws may 
harrass individuals who criticise it, and may prop it up for 
a time; but cannot permanently support it against truth and 
reason. 

“« That the laws of Scotland, made for the support of the 
Church, and the punishment of what is called blasphemy, 
were so severe and oppressive, that they suppressed all in- 
quiry into the foundation of Christianity, or the truth of its 
doctrines, and compelled every one to submit to the estab- 
lished opinion whether right or wrong. 

** That though two of the statutes which awarded the 
punishment of death for what is called blasphemy were re- 
pealed by the Unitarian Act, passed in 1813, yet as free dis- 
cussion on religious subjects is still considered by every one 
to be very dangerous, your Petitioners apprehend that there 
are other laws yet in force for the protection of established 
religion, which are too severe for the enlightened and in- 
quiring spirit of the present time. 

“ That your Petitioners, though peaceable members of 
society, and strongly attached to their country, regard these 
laws as still allowed to exist for their oppression; and even 
if these laws should be considered’in dissuetude (which is 
doubtful), the uncertainty of that matter, and the apprehen- 
sion, lest they should be prosecuted for the open expression 
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of their opinion, keeps their minds in a state of great uneasi- 
ness, and creates a dislike to the laws of their country, in- 
stead of a respect for them. 

“ That your Petitioners conscientiously differ in opinion 
from the established religion of their country, but have no 
wish whatever to disturb it; they conceive that Deists and 
Christians, if they act according to their professions, and are 
not knaves and hypocrites, may carry on their discussions 
with temper and moderation, live together in peace, vying 
with each other in good works, and not striving for each 
other’s destruction. 

*“ That your Petitioners are not anxious to engage in theo- 
logical controversy, but as they are weekly consigned to 
eternal perdition from the pulpit, and daily by many of 
the people, they have surely the strongest reasons to exa- 
mine the truth of these doctrines, and the merit of these 
books, from which they are threateved with such unrelent- 
ing severity. 

‘‘ That your Petitioners besides being consigned to eter- 
nal misery in a life to come, are also unfairly dealt with in 
this, as they are not allowed by the law to answer the argu- 
ments and examine the doctrines of those Christians who 
attack their opinion, abuse their character and motives, and 
use every exertion to make them detested by their fellow 
men. 

“That, as your Petitioners are compelled to pay their 
full proportion of the Established Clergy men’s stipends, they 
consider that these Reverend Gentlemen would act more 
consistent with their professions, if they were to visit those 
whom they think have gone astray, and endeavour to 
instruct them, rather than so rashly to pronounce their con- 
demnation. 

“ That, by the prosecutions instituted against all those 
who are known to print or sell their books, your Petitioners 
are prevented from obtainiug those books which defend or 
advocate their own opinions, and are thus deprived of the 
benefit of the press, and excluded from the same privileges 
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which are enjoyed by every other sect, however extrava- 
gant. 

“ That your Petitioners being liable to be punished if they 
meet together for public discussions and instruction, are 
convinced that it is through the forbearance of the Civil 
Authorities, and not under protection of the laws, that they © 
can meet for that purpose; consequently, in their present 
state, they have as little interest in the stability of the laws 
and institutions of their county, as Jews or Aliens. 

‘* That your Petitioners, in publishing their opinions con- 
cerning revealed religion, and in defending their opinions, 
conceive that they are no more guilty of blasphemy than the 
Jews, who openly dispute and ridicule the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and even reproach the character of its founder; yet 
they are protected by law. 

‘* That your Petitioners have no motive but the love of 
truth in questioning the divine origin of Christianity, and can 
have no interest in following error when it is so dangerous; 
they have as deep an interest in discovering and supporting 
true religion as any other men: they question the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity from the sincere conviction of their minds 
which their inquiries into its origin have produced, and not 
from any wish to disturb the peace of society or the happi- 
ness of individuals. 

“ That your Petitioners do not conceive that their public 
discussions or the circulation of their books are dangerous to 
religion ; as it is only reflecting men who engage in such in- 
quiries, their principles are never likely to be generally em- 
braced; besides, Divines inculcate that the church is found- 
ed on a rock, and cannot be overthrown, and many who 
have studied the human character, are convinced that the 
principle of devotion is so deeply planted in the human 
heart, and so much inflnenced by surrounding circumstances 
that it will never be destroyed by any arguments, however 
rational or strong. 

“ That the unrestrained circulation of books, and free 
discussion of all religious subjects, would be of great benefit 
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in clearing away error and superstition, and displaying the 
merits of true religion, and also in directing and assisting the 
human mind in acquiring knowledge, and thus promoting 
the improvement and happiness of mankind.” 

The Petition was then ordered to be printed. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House, to take 
the laws of Scotland, regarding blasphemy, into your serious 
consideration; and, in the spirit of liberality and humanity, 
which distinguishes this enlightened age, modify them so 
far as to allow the free circulation of all books not immoral, 
and the liberty of free discussion on all subjects; as the 
surest means of avoiding error, and arriving at truth, and 
your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c. 
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COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE REVEREND 
JOHN PARSONS, CLERICAL JUSTICE, SHER- 
BORNE, DORSET. 








Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Nov. 1, 1824. 

I HEAR that you have, or that some other clergyman has, 
called John Vicary of Serborne to account, for having visit- 
ed me; and as | know of no other clergyman in Sherborne 
but yourself, I take the liberty to call you to account, for 
interfering with the visits of any person to me. 

By way of trying your competency or warrantry to call 
to account, or to instruct John Vicary in matters of right 
and wrong, I have, in a letter to Mr. Wollaston, framed three 
questions, of vast importance between you and me and others, 
to see if you will venture again to send for John Vicary, to 
shew him that they are not well supported by me. 

I am, Sir, an Anti-Christian, or the very Anti-Christ, if 
you please, and a contemner of Clerical Justices, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 


P. S. Your will not do amiss to consult your neighbour, 
John Davis, the Vicar of Cerne, as to his experience of the 
utility of his interference with Richard Hassell on a similar 
occasion. 
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